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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Letters of Eliza continued from page 58. 
LETTER Ill. 


Dear Ocrvia,—In consequence of my 
extreme weak state, | was compelled in 
my last, to close without finishing my 
melancholy history: but for your sake, 
my friend, I now continue it :— 

The winter had now set in, and Au- 
gustus proposed taking his sister and 
myself to the eastward, as soon as snow 
fell sufficiently for sleighing. 

Delighted with the prospect of travel- 
ling, though the season was inclement, 
we anxiously waited for the promised 
opportunity ; but who can tell the mys- 
terious ways of the Almighty—man ap- 
points and God disappoints. 
3d of January we were visited by a 
storm of snow, attended with some hail ; 
the next day Augustus and his father left 
home on some business—the lake being 
closed, they were compelled to cross on 
the ice, which was supposed sufficiently 
strong, as a number of people had pre- 
viously crossed before them. They 
were expected home on the following 
day. The time had expired, and night 
was fast approaching—the sky appear- 
ed cloudy and denoted a storm—we 
were in anxious expectation of their re- 
turn, and set up late for them, but find- 
ing they did not come, we retired to 
rest. 

About five o’clock in the morning we 
were aroused from our slumbers, by a 
loud and repeated knocking at the front 
door ; we hastily rose to ascertain the 
cause of this early call. On opening 
the door, Augustus stood before us: his 
pale and haggard looks denoted some- 
thing dreadful. His horse was standing 
at the door white with foam, and ap- 
peared completely exhausted. Alarmed 
at his appearance, we all in one breath 
hastily enquired the cause. He stag- 
gered into the hall without speaking a 
word—all was bustle in the house, and 
the whole family were assembled.— 


anxiety and fear, all variously conjec- 
turing the cause of so strange an event. 
A stupor seemed to have taken hold 
of Augustus. At length starting up, he 
called for his horse. His mother and 
Maria clung to him, beseeching him 
to explain the cause of his conduct, and 
enquired after his father. Oh God! 
cried he, violently striking his forehead, 
ask me not of my father, he is where 
no earthly arm cen reach him——¢ead ! 
and the mié ‘tat monster yet lives! 

His mother and Maria heard no more ; 
fainting, they sunk on the floor beside 
him. My utmost exertions were now 
used in restoring them. Augustus ga- 
zed on me for a moment, and rushing 
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from the house, with one leap he 
mounted his horse, and striking his row- 


els deep, spurred him at full speed, 
down the road towards the lake. » Hgylt: 


appeared to me scarcely ren ay 
the house, ere he returned withtaphy- 
sician, and immediately disappeared 
again from the room,—mounting his 
horse, which obedient to his master’s 
rein, started again at full speed. I 
watched him and listened to the thunder 
of his feet upon the frozen ground, until 
the distance gradually hid him from my 
view, then with a bursting heart assisted 
the physician in his endeavours to rean- 
imate Maria and her mother. They 
only revived from one fainting fit to an- 
other, for several hours. At length, 
nature almost exhausted, yielded, to our 
exertions, and they slowly recovered toa 
sense of their situation. I mingled my 
tears with theirs, imparting all the con- 
solation in my power. 

The mystery involved in the conduct 
of Augustus, dwelt heavily on my heart. 
Five or six persons were dispatched in 
different directions to find him. The 
fate of his father was yet but partially 
unfolded ; all we knew, was the few 
words that fell from his lips soon after 
he first arrived, ‘‘ Ask me not of my fa- 
ther ! ——dead ! and the midnight 
monster still lives!” These words of 


OMre es hae ee — 


Towards night three of the men retyirn- 
ed without bringing any tidings of either 
father orson. There were two others 
ithat were still out, but whether they 
would also be unsuccessful), and return 
that night without intelligence, or not, 
we could not tell. 

Our house was now become a scene 
of confusion, the inhabitants flocked 
from all quarters to know the cause of 
this singular circumstance. At twelve 
o’clock one of the men that was sent out 
returned, equally unsuccessful as his 
companions. Anxiety had kept us up 
all night, and in the morning about day 
break, We, heard the clatter of horses 
coming up the road and soon discovered 
two horsemen galloping into the yard. 
Hastily dismounting, they came to the 
door, where they were met by Mrs. 
, who, all trembling, enquired, 
‘< Is he alive 7”? * Who, Madame ?” re- 
plied one of ‘he gentlemen, evading a di- 
rect answer. ‘* My husband,” replied 
she, ‘*O where is he.” 
come, she could say no more, but burst 
into tears. 

The gentlemen informed me that they 
had gained some information respecting 
the fate of Mr. , but that we had all 
better retire, and gain some refreshment 
from sleep, when we should be made 
acquainted with the circumstances. 

Soon after this, a confused clatter of 
horses’ feet on the ground, and a mur- 
mur of voices was heard approaching 
the house. And shortly after, the life- 
less body of my benefactor, borne on 
the ‘shoulders of four men, entered the 


Almost over- 








door. 
To give you a description of what 
passed, and describe the affecting scene 
of a wife and daughter, kneeling by the 
side of him, who was both husband and 
father to them, is too much for my fee- 
ble pen ; imagination can better paint it 
to you than I can describe it. My feel- 
ings also were extremely affected. 

Pale and cold; lay before me the 
mortal remains of one, who had, with a 





Every countenance bore the marks of|dreadful import still sounded in my ears. father’s tenderness relieved me from 
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distress, and with a fostering care pro- 
tected me in my helpless situation. 


In the midst of this scene Augustus 
returned, the bright lustre of his eyes 
were dimmed, the paleness of death was 
impfinted on his cheeks, and his hair 
hung in disheveled wildness around his 
face—a vacant staring look accompanied 
his whole appearance. - Making directly 
up to where his father lay, he stood and 
gazed upon him for a moment—not a 
tear started in his eye, nor a muscle o 
his tace moved, Like a statue he stood, 
At length, mutter- 
ing to himself, “ revenge!” and casting 
his eves to heaven, turned from the 
corpse. However, by degress he re- 
covered from the shock of his feelings, 
and the next morning related to us the 
following : 






His father and himself, after transact- 
ing their business, set out on their return 
home, and when within about six miles 
of the lake, it being considerably dark, 
two men were seen a short distance 
ahead, one on either side of the road, 
walking very fast. A little distance be- 
yond them was a thick forest, through 
-which they had to pass. The men con- 
tinued walking at the same pace until 
they came into the thickest part of the 
woods, then suddenly halting, waited un- 
til Augustus and his father rode up.— 
At the instant each man seized the bri- 
dle of the horses, and with horrid oaths, 
demanded their life or money. With fire 
flashing from his eyes, Mr. , imme- 
diately dismounted from his horse, and 
catching one of the ruffians by the 
throat ; they closed, and both fell roll- 
ing on the frozen ground together. In 
ibe mean time, Augustus, seeing his fa- 
ther fall, sprang from his horse, and 
seized the other man, hurling him with 











- herculean strength, to the earth, and 


rushed to his rescue, but ere he reach- 
ed him, the monster had plunged a knife 
into the body of his father, and regained 


_ his feet. The sight of blood issuing 


from his wounds, moved him with ten- 
fold vengeance. With one blow he 
measured the villain alongside of his 
prostrate father, who at that instant ri- 


. sing a little, faintly called tohim. With 


the quickness of thought, he was kneel- 
img by his side, and raising him in his 





arms, attempted to stop the blood that 
was fast flowing from his wound. 

While in this humane and filial act, he 
received a blow on his head which de- 
prived him of his senses for some time. 
When he recovered both the villains 


had fled, and his father lay cold and stiff}. 


beside him. Rising and taking him in 
his arms, he removed him tothe side of 
the road ; then springing upon his horse 
which stood at a little distance, he, like 
lightning flew over the ground, to the 
banks of the lake. Not heeding whe- 
ther the ice was strong enough to sup- 
port man and horse or not, he crossed at 
fall speed and continged his toerse for 
home, where hé arrfved as before re- 
lated. 

On leaving the house after bringing the 
physician, he had re-crossed the lake, 
to the place where he had left the cold 


thangled body of his beloved father. He| 


was found by some of the neighbouring 
inhabitants, a few hours after, watching 
the corpse, by walking to and fro in 
front of where it lay, every few mo- 
ments beating his breast and forehead. 
His frenzied eyes rolling wildly at the 
approach of any one. It required con- 
siderable persuasion to induce him to 
leave the body and suffer them to re- 
move it home, so completely was he be- 
reft of his rational faculties in conse- 
quence of the blow which he had re- 
ceived, together with the high. state 
which his feelings were brought to by 
this tragical event. 

The remains of my lamented benefac- 
tor was consigned to the silent earth, 
amidst his weeping children and friends, 
and a splendid monument erected to his 
memory. To speak in adequate terms 
of the goodness of his heart—of his un- 
botinded benevolence, and the virtues 
which adorned his character, language 
would fail in paying a just tribute to so 
much excellence. 

The sudden and unexpected calamity 
which had befallen this amiable family, 
was sensibly felt throughout the neigh- 
bourhood, and deeply did they deplore 
his loss. No traces of the murderers 
could be found, they had fled beyond 
the reach of their pursuers ; large sums 
were offered for their apprehension. 
but to no effect. A few weeks after the 


foregoing event, Mrs, ——, was taken 
« 


<< eC 
pill and died of a broken heart, thos § 
leaving Augustus and Maria orphans, 
1 mast now stop again. In MY next 
I shall finish my narrative—adieg, m 
friend, ever yours, ELIZA. 
(To be eoncluded in our next.) 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
THE NATURALIST. 

No 13 
I hear the din 
Of waters thunderiig— whither leads, 
To what strange regions, or of bliss or pain, 
That subterraneous way ? 











ARMSTRONG. 


ed, and heard the sounds of chains clink. 
jing: loud and hollow, along the passage fp 
of vaults and midnight dungeons, may f 
have some conception of a person's sen. } 
sations, upon entering the mouth ofa } 
gloomy cavern. Faced by darkness » 
black that he seems to pierce througha | 
fluid more dence than air, startled atin. : 
tervals by the sonorous echoes of drop | 
ping water, orthe louder echoes of his 
own feet and voice, and sensible at the F 
same time of a damp coldness creepisg F 
over him, like the chill hand of death; © 
every little circumstance of the adver 
ture bears in his eyes a mysterious im- § 
port, every movement and regulation d 
the careful guide looks momentous, and [) 
every slight accident, such as a wrong | 
step or the extinguishing of the candle, © 
assumes a highly ominous cast. 7 
The usual approach to the entrance § 
of Speedwell Mine and Cavern, (Der 
byshire) is through a deep cleft between F 
two very high and craggy mountaids, 
stupendously lifting their frowning sum & 
mits above our heads; the Shivering 
mountain, or great Mam Tor, stanis 
upon the left, and at some distance % & 
| the right, is seen the high Peak of Derby: : 
shire surmounted with the ruins of a § 
ancient castle. On both sides of the & 
path are winding passages running ial 
the clifis, either naturally formed, * & 
long since, scooped out by human inge 
nuity in search of ores. Lower dow 
the ravine, a small house rests agaitt § 
the rocks, anda sign board intimate 5 
that the tremendous cavern and grand 
cascade is to be seen there ; for these dis- 
tricts are so full of natural cnriositie } 
and wonders, that a stranger would mis | 












































































He who has seen prison doors unfoli- : 
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the sight of several, unless they are, 
thus publicly noticed. 

A guide, with officious eagerness, 
giezes a number of candles and some|\ 
powder works, and bids you boldly fol-' 
low. A door is thrown open, and a! 
broad and well made flight of steps is | 
exposed, running under the base of the 


mountain. It is arched with great care 





|Spars, 


stance, which becomes hard and retains 
the impression of the confined airs ; then 
perhaps some idea may be had of this 
vast expansion in the midst of hard lime- 
stone rock. 


Propped over cracks, and chasms, a 
a floor of stones, earth amd glistening 
has been made to one half of the 


‘cavern ; the other half is a broad yawn 


and exactness, and as with the descent jing abyss, out of which resounds the 


ef the Dom Daniel in the Arabian tales, 


stunning thunders of a subterraneous 


there appears no termination to the tire-|river, which, bursting out of unseen 


gome number of steps. 


4 . 
jcrevices, pitches down, aud dashes with 


At length the stairs are stopped by |inconceivable velocity many thousand 


water, which lays at the bottom smooth 
and deep and awfully reflecting the light 
of the candles and reddened tops of the 
arches. <A long and narrow boat, con- 
taining clean straw, is unchained and 
the candles are fixed, one at each end 
and two on the sides. Sitting perfectly 
steady, the guide pushes the boat by 
means of a pole braced against the top, 
through a straight and capacious vault, 
with great velocity, assisted by the cur- 
rent of the stream upon which the boat 
is floating. Having proceeded in this’ 
manner about a quarter of an English. 
mile, the dead silence of the subterrane- | 
ous passage is interrupted, by a distant 
rumbling noise, similar to that of carts, 
driving furiously over the pavements of 
a populous city. This murmur grows) 
stronger and stronger as we advance ;' 
the boat is propelled a quarter of a mile 
farther, when the noise increases to the 
deafening sound of a great hollow roaring. 
cataract, that seems to dash its trembling 
weight among the rocks underneath the; 
vault. All at once the boat stops and an, 
immense cavern swells all around, 
most horrible blackness, the extremities, 
ef which the lights can scarcely illumi-| 
nate. Here is the tremendous chamber, | 
the great satanic hall as it is termed, 750) 
yards from the bottom of the steps, and 
1059 feet, perpendicular from the sur-| 
face of the earth. 


The pencil of the artist, can alone’ 
present a correct notion of the form of; 
this surprising chamber. Let us im- 
agine the irregular cell of a woodworm 
gnawed in the bark of a tree, is en- 
larged to the diameter of at least a hun- 
dred feet,—or suppose volumes of smoke , 


feet into an unknown, unfathomable 
depth. Such a place’ as this, Homer 


‘might with some probability, have cal- 
‘led the descent into the infernal abodes. 


All the rubbish of another vaulted pas- 
sage, leading halfa mile beyond the cav- 
ern, and thirty-six tons every day for 
seven years together, has been thrown 
into the gulph, and still it is the same 
bottomless abyss. , 
Whilst you lean over the edge, look- 
ing into the dreadful regions below, the 
guide fires a Bengal light, and instantly 
the frowning rocks, with their sparry 
veins and stalactites depending in the 
form of icicles, all glistening with oozing 
water, glow with striking splendoar,— 
the hollow crevices and deep furrows 


jlook more frightful than ever,—and the 


first leap of the grand cascade is per- 
ceived, foaming downwards, with tu- 
multuous confusion and astonishing up- 
roar. Throwing a stone, it is heard 
along while rattling from one jutting rock 
to another, till its distant rumbling 
sounds are lost in the noise of ‘the catar- 


nj! act. 


Now another Bengal light flashes, and 


ll whilst its blaze holds out, you clamber 


up the rocks on one side, which can be 
ascended to a considerable height, and 
with your straining eyes turned upwards 
to the wide bifurcating hole above, en- 
deavour to pierce its termination ; but 
allends in dismal blackness; the over 
arching rocks project one over the other, 
becoming less illuminated as they rise, 
till at last they fade away and mingle 
with the darkness,—aod you drop your 
aching head, fatigued with the fruitless 


research. 





and vapour are pent up ia some soft sub | 


Thus enveloped in the deep recesses 


—- - 


| 


ithe globe. 
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of the earth, dismay and fear, first in- 
duce a desire to hurry away from the 
terrible scene as quick as possible, and 
then, solemn admiration 
ot melancholy, assume their pleasing 
empire, over the mind, as the stoney 
curtains are beheld hanging their ragged 
folds from the ; 

and the petrifactions, stalactiies and 
their corresponding stalagmites are seen, 
spread upon the walls in architectural” 
pilasters, plinths, and capitals, reilect* 
ing the blaze of the lights in the mos 
vivid colours, and displaying the won- 


anda kind of 


gloomy canopy above, 


whefe else to be witnessed. Secluded 
from day-light and mankind, the vain 
shows and pageantry of the world seem 
‘o be vanished forever : friends are for- 
got: and as the sturdy guide pushes the 
returning boat with difficulty along the 
subterrangous frightful 
cavern still appears to open before the 
abstracted thonghts, still alive with un- 
earthly apparitions and spirits mingling 
their yells of despair with the thunder- 
ing roar of the headlong cataract. With 
quickened pace the steps are ascended ; 
and emerging from midnight to noon, 


eo of nature ina manner seldom any 


passage, the 


from winter to spring, with raptures are 
the green hills and fleecy clouds of the 
heaven, hailed, and never does the ru- 
ral scene appear at first glimpse so we!l- 
come or so beautiful. 


Speedwell or navigation mine, was an 
unsuccessful undertaking for the discov- 
ery of lead ore. Some narrow veins of 
that mineral were found intersecting the 
passage, as well as some fissures filled in 
with the Derbyshire spars 
prized when manufactured into vases,can- 
dlesticks and other domestic ornaments. 
The whole vicinity of this place, abounds 
not only with the most valuable and 
beautiful spars and petrifactions ever dis- 
covered, for obtaining whichalone mines 
have been expressly cut into the moun- 
tains, but also with many otber kinds of 
the most rare and splendid minerals in 
Arranged upon tables and 


so highly 








shelves, the brilliant specimens are ex- 
hibited by the proprietors of the mines 
aud of the caverns, and sold to foreigners 
from the most remote countries, who re- 
sort in great numbers to behold the cu- 
riosities of this district. 


a ere 
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wretches retired, 


ced. For three days, a number of friends 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for October. 
THE BURIED ALIVE. 


I had been for some’ time ill of a low 
and lingering fever. My strength gradual- 
ly wasted, but the sense of life seemed | 
to become more and more acute as my 
coporeal powers became weaker. I could 
see by the looks of the doctor that he 
despaired of my recovery ; and the soft, 
and whispering sorrow of my friends 
taught me that | bad nothing to hope. 





One day towards the evening, the | 
crisis took place. 1 was seized with a) 
strange and indesribable quivering a 
rushing sound was in my ears. I saw 
around my couch innumerable strange 
faces ; they were bright and visionary, 
and witbout bodies. There was light 
and solemnity, and! tried to move, but 
could not. For a short time a terrible 
confusion overwhelmed me, and when 
it passed off, all my recollection return- 
ed with the most pefect distinctness, but 
the power of motion had departed. I 
heard the sound of weeping at my pil-| 
low ; and the voice of the nurse say, 
“he is dead.” I cannot describe what 
I felt at these words. 1 exerted my ut-| 
most power of volition to stir myself, | 





but I could not move even an eyelid.— 
After a short pause, my friend drew) 
near ; and sobbing, aod convulsed with 
grief drew his hand over my face, and| 
closed my eyes. The world was then 
darkened, but I still could hear, and 
feel and suffer: 


When my eyes were closed, | heard 
by the attendants that my friend had left 
the room, and I soon after found the un- 
dertakers were preparing to habit me 
in the garments of the grave. Their 
thoughtlessness was more awful than the 
grief of my friends. They laughed at 
one another as they turned me from 
side to side, and treated what they 
believed, a corpse with the most appal- 
ling ribaldry, 

When they had laid me out, these 
and the degrading 
formality of affected mourning commen- 


calledto see me. Iheard them in low 
accents speak of what I was ; and more 


‘| ensued. 











than one touched me with his finger. On 
the third day, some of tnem talked of 
the smell of corruption in the room. — 








: 


The coffin was procured, I was lifted 
and laid in; my friend placed my head 
on what was deemed its last pillow, and 
I felt his tears drop on my face. 

When all who had any peculiar inter- 
est in me had fora short time looked at 
me in the cofg§n, I heard them retire ; 
and the undertaker’s men placed the lid, 
on the coffin, and screwed it down.— 
There were two of them present ; one 
had occasion to go away before the task | 
was done. I heard the fellow who was| 
\left begin to whistle as he turned the), 
screw nails ; but he checked himself, 
and completed the work in silence. 


I was then leftalone ; every one shun- i 


ned the room. I knew, however, that) 


I was not yet buried, and motionless, 1) 
had still hope ; but this was not permit- | | 


tedlong. The day of intermentarrived. 
I felt the coffin lifted and borne away. 
[ heard and felt it placed in the hearse. 
There was a crowd of people around 
The hearse began to move. I knew | 
|thatit carried me to the grave, 

ed, and the coffin was taken eut. 
the inequality of the motion. A pause’ 
I heard the cords of the coffin 
move. I felt it swing as dependent by 
''them; it was lowered, and rested on the 
\bottom of the grave; the cords were 
dropped upon the lid. I heard them 
fall. Dreadful was the effort 1 then 
made to exert the power of action, but 
my whole frame was immoveable. 

Soon after, a few handfulls of earth 
were thrown upon the coffin ; then there 
was another pause; after which the 
shovel was employed ; and the sound of 
the rattling mould as it covered me, was 
far more tremendous than thunder. Bat 
I could make no effort. The sound 
gradually became less and less, and by 
a surging reververation in the coffin, I 
knew the grave was filled up, and that 
the sexton was treading in the earth, 
slapping the grave with the flat of his 
spade. This too ceased, and then all 
was silent. 

I had no means of knowing the lapse 
of time; and the silence continued.— 
This is death, thought I], and I am doom- 
ed to remain in the earth till the resur- 
rection. Presently the body will fall 








| soon 


It halt- | 





into corruption, and the epicurean worm, 








—===——. f 
that is only satisfied with the flesh of 

man, will come to partake of the banquet B 
that has been prepared for him With g9 | 


much solicitude and care. In the con. 
templation of this hideous th s0ught, | 
| heard a low and under sound in the earth 
over me, and I fancied that the Worms 
and the reptiles of death were Coming: 





‘land the mole and the rat of the erave 


fl oan anem-bo upon me. The sound 


continued to grow louder and nearer © 


| Can it be possible, I thought, that my 





The hope was truly like light 
' bursting through the gloom of death, 
The sound ceased, and presently | 


‘felt the hands of seme dreadful being Fe 


working about my throat. They drag. 
ged me out of the coffin by the hesd— 
f felt again the living air, but it was 
| piercingty cold; and I 


When borne to some distance, I was 
then thrown down like aclod: 
on the ground. 


it was Up- 


| change of two or three brief sentences, 
i! discovered that | was in the handsof 


two of those robbers who live by plun- | 


dering the grave, and selling the bodies 
of parents, and children, and friends.— 
One of the men sung snatches and ob- 
scene songs, as the cart rattled over the 
pavement of the streets. 


When it halted, 1 was lifted out, ant he 


I soon perceived, by the closeness of 


that I‘ was carried into a room; and, 
being rudely stript of my shroud, was 
placed naked on the table. By the con- 
versation of the “two fellows with the 
servant who admitted them, I learnt 
that I was that night to be dissected. 

My eyes were still shut, I saw nothing ; 
but in a short time I heard by the bustle 
in the room, that the students of anatomy 
were assembling. Some of them came 
around the table, and examined me Bi- 
nutely. 
so good a subject had been procured.— 
The demonstrator himself at last came 
in. * 

Previous to beginning ttre dissection, 
he proposed to try on me some galvanic 
experiment, and an apparatus was at- 





ranged for that purpose. The first shock 


s suspect they have buried me to § 


was carried & 
| swiftly away—lI thought to judgement, 
;, perhaps perdition. 

some of them spoke sorrowfully of me. 


A moment after I found 4 
I felt | myself ona carriage ; and by the inter- 
|| myself carried on shoulders of men, by 


the air, and the change of temperature, " 


They were pleased to find that | 


~~ — het HS of = PF 6, 
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vibratee through all my- nerves ; they 
rung and jangled like the strings of a 
harp. ‘The students expressed their ad- 
miration at the convulsive effect. The 
second shock threw my eyes open, and 
the first person I saw was the doctor who 
had attended me. But still I was as 
dead I could, however, discover among 
the students the faces of many with whom 
I was familiar ; and when my eyes were 
opened, I heard my name pronounced by 
several of the students, with an accent 
of awe and compassion, and a wish 
that it had been some other subject. 

When they had satisfied themselves 
with the galvanic phenomena, the de- 
monstrator took the knife and pierced 
me on the bosom with the point. I felt 
a dreadful crackling, as it were, through- 
eut my whole frame ; a convulsive 
shuddering instantly followed, and a 
shriek of horror rose from all present. 
The ice of death was broken up; my 
trance ended. The utmost exertions 
were made to restore me, and in the 
course of an hour I was in the full pos- 
session of all my faculties. 








BURNING MIRRORS. 


Many have questioned the fact recor- 
ded by several historians, concerning 
the surprising effects of the burning 
thirrors of Archimedes, by means of 
which the Roman ships besieging Syra- 
cuse were burnt to ashes. Descartes 
particularly discredited the story, as 
fabulous ; but Kircher made many ex- 
periments, with a view of establishing 
its credibility. He tried the effect of a 
number of plane mirrors ; and with five 
mirrors of the same size, placed ina 
frame, he contrived to throw the rays 
reflected from them to the same spot, 
at the distance of more than a hundred 
feet ; and by this means he produced 
such a degree of heat, as led him to con- 
clude that, by increasing theft nnmber, 
he could have set fire to indammable 
substances at a greater distance. He 
likewise made a voyage to Syracuse, in 
company with his pupil, Schottus, in 
order to examine the place of the sup- 
posed-transaction ; and they were both 
of opinion that the galleys of Marcellus 
could not have been more than thirty 
paces from Archimedes. 
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Proclus is also said to have destroyed 
the navy of Vitalian, besieging Byzanti-| 


um, by means of burning glasses. 


Among the moderns, the most remark- | 
able burning mirrors have been those of, 
Magine ; of Septala of Milan, which was | 


nearly three feet and a half in diameter, |in Fleet street : it was made a few years 


‘square, with which he could melt lead 
‘and tin at the distaute of one hundred 
,and forty feet. 

But the most powerful burning mir- 
‘ror ever constructed was that of Mr. 
| Parker, an eminent glass manufacturer 


aad which burnt at the distance of fif- | ago by Mr. Penn, an in:enions artizan 


teen or sixteen paces ; of Vilette, and; who lived at Islington. 


Tschirnhausen ; the new complex one 
of M. Buffon; that of Trudaine ; and 
that of Parker. ' 

La Brocquiere, a traveller of the fif- 
teenth century, says, that at Damascus 
they make mirrors of steel that magnify 
objects like burning glasses ; and one of 
them, when exposed to the sun, reflect- 
ed the heat so strongly as to set fire to 
a plank fifteen or sixteen feet distant. 

M. Buffoon constructed a machine 
consisting of a number of mirrors, by 
which he seems to have revived the se- 
cret of Archimedes, and to have vindi- 
cated the credit of history in this point. 
The experiment was first tried with 
twenty four mirrors, which readily set 


on fire a combustible matter prepared of 


He erected an 
(out-building at the bottom of his garden 
for the purpose of carrying on his ope- 
rations ; and at length succeeded in pro- 
ducing the most powerful burning lens 
that had ever been known. Its diame- 
‘ter was three feet ; and the completing 
‘it, with its necessary apparatus, is said 
‘to have cost his employer, Mr. Parker, 
‘upwards of 700/. Iis powers was as- 
tonishing ; the most hard and solid sub- 
istances of the mineral world, as platina, 
iron, steel, flint stone, &c. were melted 
in a few seconds, on being exposed to its 
immence focus. 

A diamond, weighing ten grains, ex- 
‘posed to this lens for thirty minutes, 





'was reduced to six grains, during which 
operation it opened and foliated like the 


pitch and tow, laid ona deal board at a|\leaves of a flower; and emitted whitish 


distance of. sixty-six French feet. He 
then further pursued the attempt, and 
put together a kind of polyhedron, con- 
sisting of one hundred and sixty-eight 
pieces of plane looking-glass, each six 
inches square ; and by means of this 
some boards of beach wood were set on 
fire at the distance ofa hundred and fifty 
feet, and asilver plate was melted at the 
distance of sixty feet. This machine, 
in the next stage of its improvement, 
contained three hundred and sixty plane 
mirrors, each eight inches Jong and six 
broad, mounted on a frame eight feet 
high and seven feet broad. With twelve 
of these mirrors light combustible mat- 
ters were kindled at a distance of twenty 
feet; with forty-live’of them, at the 
same distance, a large tin vessel was 
melted ; and with a hundred and seven- 
teen a thin piece of silver. When the 
whole machine was employed, all the 
metals and metalic minerals were melted 
at the distance of twenty-five and even 
of forty feet. Wood was kindled in a 
clear sky at a distance of two hundred 
and ten feet. M. Buffon afterwards 





constructed a machine, which contained 
four hundred mirrors, each six inches 


| fumes ; when closed again, it bore a 
‘polish, and retained its form. Ten cut 


| 


garnets, taken froma bracelet, began to 
oe into each other ina few seconds, 
and at last formed one globular garnet. 
‘The clay used by Mr. Wedgewoed to 
| make his pyrometric test, run in afew 
‘seconds into a white enamel ; and sev- 


jeral specimens of lavas and other vol- 


' 


icanic productions, on being exposed to 
‘the focus of the lens, yielded to its pow- 
er. 

A subscription was proposed in Lon- 
don, for raising the sum of seven hun- 
dred guineas, towards indemnifying the 
inventor for the expense he had incur- 
red in its construction, and retaining this 
curious and useful machine in England ; 
but from the failure of the subscription, 
and some other concurring circumstan- 
ces, Mr. Parker was induced to dispose 
of it to Captain Mackintosh, who ac- 
companied Lord Macartney in the em- 
bassy to China ; and it was left, much 
to the regret of the philosophers in Eu- 
rope, at Pekin, where it remains in the 
hands of persons, who, most probably, 
know neither its value nor use. 


} 
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EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCES OF GRATI- 
TUDE. 
From Watkins’ Travels into Switzerland, [tahy, 
Sicily, &e. 

Lorenzo Musata, a native of Catania, 
in Sicily, was, in the year 1774, taken 
in a Maltese ship by an Algerine corsair. 
When the prize was carried into port, 
he was sold to a Turkish officer, who 
treated him with all the severity that the |; 
unfeeling disposition of a bdrbarian, ren- 
dered intolerant by bigotry could inflict. 
It happened fortunately for the Sicilian, 


that his master’s son Fezulah, (about) 


ten years old) become ex 
of him; and, by numberless li 
of kindness, alleviated his slavery: 
renzo, in consequence, became as mu 


attached to the boy, as the boy was to} 


him ; so that they were seldom separate 
from each other, One day, as Fezulah|, 
(being then sixteen) was bathing in the 
sea, the current carried him off; and he|! 
certainly would have perished, had not 


Lorenzo plunged in, and saved him at} 


the hazard of his life. His affection was 
now heightened by gratitude, and he 
frequently interceded with his father 
for his deliverer’s emancipation, but in 
vain. Lorenzo often sighed for his 
country, and Fezulah determined that 
he should return there. 
solution, he one night conveyed him on 
board an English merchant ship that lay 
eff Algiers ; and having embraced him in 
tears, retired with all that exquisite 
glow of pleasure and self-approbation, 
‘which virtue feels in acting with grati- 
tude and generosity. The Sicilian re- 
turned to his country, where he found 
that a relation had bequeathed him a 
small tenement ; upon which he settled, 
and enjoyed the sweets of competency 
and repose, rendered infinitely more 
grateful than they otherwise would have 
been, by the remembrance of his past 
slavery. At length, growing tired of a 
sedentary life, he accompanied his kins- 
man, a master of a vesselio Genoa. On 
landing in the D’arsena, he heard a voice 
cry out— Oh, my friend Lorenzo,’ and 
instantly found himself in the arms of 
Fezulah. He was at first lost in sur- 
prize and joy ; but how rapid was the 


mely fond |! 


With this re-|, 


| transition to grief, when he perceived by 
his chains that Fezulah was a slave !— 

He had been taken by a Genoese galley 
on his voyage to Aleppo. You have al- 
ready seen that the ruling passion of Lo- 
renzo’s breast was generosity and grati- 
tude; and to these he now determined 
ito sacrifice every other consideration. 
Having divided his purse with his for- 
mer companion, he took his leave, tel- 
‘ling him he should be again at Genoa 
| within two months. And so he was. He 
returned to Sicily ; sold his tenement, 
though to great disadvantage, and with 
‘the money ransomed his friend, whom 
‘he sent back to his country. Fezulah 





‘has lately visited Lorenzo at Catania, 
‘where they now are, and has not only 
re-purchased for him his estate, but con- 
| siderably enriched him. 
These actions might by some, who 
ave more prudence than philanthropy, 
ibe deemed enthusiastic ; | must, howev- 
‘er, consider them as genuine virtue, and 
‘am only sorry | cannot be an associate |! 
in the friendship of Fezulah and Loren- 
ZO. 


|ANECDOTE OF THE LATE SIR 
KER, BART. 
The late Sir Peter Parker, who was 
killed on board the Menelaus, in Ameri- 
‘ca, in 1814, was a brave and very skil- 


} 


PETER PAR- 





thoughtless. 
up the Mediterranean ; and after having 


at Malta, where, happening to be great-} ; 
ly gratified by a band of instrumental) 
performers that he casually met with, 
he ordered them to go on board his ship : 
they did so, and he speedily followed, 
and sailed off with them on a cruise for 
six omeight months, when he unshipped | 
them at the place where he took teem) 
on board. This lively freak nearly lost | 
him his commission. His father, who 

was Admiral of the Fleet, was sv pro-|) 
voked at his numerous irregularities, | 
that he determined to hold no communi- | 
cation with him, further than what was! 
absolutely necessary,in his public capaci- | m 
ty as Commander in Chief. While sailing 
atthe head of a numerous fleet in the 
Atlantic, he received a communication 
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to be remembered to her son, which he 


effected in the following manner-— | 
‘* Make asignal (said the Admiral) fo 

the Menelaus to lay to ;’’ this was done, § 

‘* Now make the signal for the Captaig 

to come on board ;”’ this was done also, 
and Captain Posker, i in his boat proceed. 
ed to the Admiral’s ship, which, whey 
he had gained the deck of, he was mg 
by his father, who saluted him with the 
, following laconic speech—*' I have re. © 
ceived a letter from your honoured 

|mother, dated (so and so) ; she is per. 
fectly well, and desires to be remember. 
ed te you.—Now pack off; I’ve nothing 
,more to say to you. 





i 


VAULTING AMBITION, 

A rope-dancer lately applied to the & 
magistrate of a little town in Switzer © 
land, for permission to perform within 
‘his jurisdiction. The magistrate re. 
fused, observing that the country wa 
‘already overrun with mountebanks; 
\‘* but (said the dancer) I am not one of F 
ithe common class ; here is a proof of § 
| my superiority ;°’ with these words he 
leaped over the head of the magistrate, 
‘and this feat of agility gained him the : 
‘indulgence he applied for. 





NEW SORT OF NOTE BOOK. 


A person lately deceased at Copen- § 


ful officer, but uncommonly wild and | hagen, indulged in the strange whim o! 7 
He was once on a cruise) 


-bindiag up in a book, a number of Bank & 





Notes to the value of 100,000 dollars, 


been some months at sea, went on shore | which be used to turn over every evel: 


ing atsupper for his amisement. 


—— 


LOVE. 


Mental love isa thing as pure as light, 





\ 


| 


sacred asa temple, lasting as the world, 
That love that can cease, as said ap al- 
‘cient, was never true. Mental lore 
contains in it all sweetness, all society; 
all felicity, all pradence, and all — cE 
‘It is an union of all things excellent ; 
‘contains proportion, satisfaction, eh 
‘and confidence. The eyes ofa wife are 
‘then fair as the light of heaven ; a mab 
may then ease his cares, and lay dowt 


‘his sorrows upon her lap, and cap reure 
‘home as to his sanctuary and re fectory: 


‘and his gardens of sweetness and ¢ 


from his mother, in which she desired | chaste refreshment. 
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POETRY. 
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TO MY BROTHER, ON HIS WISHING ME 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
The New Year's day again arrives, 
And each a Happy New Year cries, 
But little I each greeting prize, 
My broth 


I meet this wish from all I see, 
And I can bear itecheerfully ; 
But thine alone has charms for me 
My brother. 


Some, of their friendly wishes tell, 
Who would be glad to hear my knell: 
But thou I know dost wish me well, 

My brother. 


Tho’ I sad hours am doom’d to see, 
And by all others bated be; 
Wilt thou not be a friead to me, 
My brother? 


How sad the thought, that we must part, 

We who can wish devoid of art, 

And speak our feelings from the heart, 
My brother. 


Since earth no more has charms for me, 
O that [| soon the day might see, 
When | shall from this world be free, 

My brother. 


For me there comes no happy years ; 
But why should I indulge these tears, 
O why for thee have I such cares, 

My brother. 


O Feaven, in pity hear my prayer, 
To him thy kindest mercies spare, 
And for a better world prepare 
My brother. 


And when the last loud trump shall sound, 
Which wakes the dead from under ground, 
May we among the just be found, 

My brother. 


In heaven we'll meet, without a fear 
Of sorrows which afflict us here; 
There we'll begin a Happy Year, 
My brother. 


The above was composed by an amiable and 
unfortunate female. 
Saratoga Springs, Jan, 1st, 1822. 


THE EVE OF HYMEN. 


‘Tis late and my Delia now hastens to rest, 
Wrapt into sweet visions, I wander alone, 
Love soothes the fond wishes that glow in my 
” breast, 


- With transports to wealth, and to grandeur 


unknown. 
Soft—soft be thy slumbers, dear, innocent fair, 
Descead, smiling peace, on my bosow’s de- 
light, 





Hope sheds her pure beans on each long nour- 
ish’d care, 
As day brightly dawns on the shadows of 
night. 


Reclin’d on her pillow, now mute is that voice, 
Whose sounds my affection insensibly stole, 


And clos’d are those eyes, in whose beams I re- 


joice, 
And veil’d are those lips which enrapture my 
soul. 
Coneeal'd are those cheeks where luxuriantly 
glow, 
The tead: rest graces of beauty and youth, 
And hidden from me is that bosom of snow, 
The mansion of purity, virtue, and truth. 


She's absent, yet lovely and graceful to view, 
Kind fancy restores the fair pride of my heart, 

Spring calls forth the verdure of natare anew, 
Her smiles to my senses fresh pleasures im- 

part. 

No more shall soft sorrow my verses inspire , 
Despondence has clouded iy spirits to long ; 

In extacy sweeping the soul-breatbing lyre, 
Love, Hymen, and rapture enliven my song. 


THE INSTABILITY OF TIME. 


Say, is there aught that can convey 
An image of Time's transient stay ? 
*Tis au band’s breadth, ‘tis a tale; 
*Tis a vessel under sail; 

’Tis a straining courser’s speed ; 
Tis a shuttle in its thread ; 

Tis an eagle in its way, 

Darting fiercely on its prey ; 

Tis an arrow in its flight, 
Mocking the observer's sight ; 

*Tis a vapour in the air; 

Tis a rushing comet's glare;- 

Tis a short-liv'’d, tender flower ; 
Tis a rainbow; ‘tis a shower ; 

*Tis a momentary ray, 

Smiling in a wintry day ; 

*Tis a torrent’s rapid stream ; 

’Tis a shadow ; ‘tis a dream; 

Tis the closing watch of night, 
Dying at approach of light ; 

*Tis a landscape vainly gay, 
Painted upon mouldering clay; 
Tis a lainp that wastes its fires; 
Tis a smoke that soon expires; 
Tis a bubble; ’tis a sigh; 

Then, let mortals learn to die! 


From Poulson’s Daily Advertiser. 


THE PIRATE SHIP. 


Midnight reigns!—on the ocean, 
Calmy sleeps the starry beam; 
Steady is the barque’s proud motion, 

Peaceful is the sailor's dream. 


Sailor waken! death is near! 
Waken from deceitful sleep; 
Sailor! ere the dawn appear, 





Thou shalt slumber in the deep, 











Lightly on the river wave. 

Bounding swift, with murderous mein; 
Ploughing o'er its victim's grave, 

Lo! the Pirare-suipe is seen! 


Gorg’d from guilt’s infernal womb, 
Lurk around the savage crew ; 
On ocean brow, the fiend of gloom, 
Stamps its seal, to horror true. 


Luxury of crime, is theirs, 
Dead to feeling as to fear ; 

Cruelty each bosom shares, 
Banqueting on sorrow'’s tear. 


Gold their idol, to the god 
Nightly, fearful orzies rise; 
Rites accursed, steep'd in blood, 
Marks the human sacrifice. 


Like a demon ripe from hell, 
See the chieftain stalk apart ; 
Hark! his voice—'tis misery’s knell, 
Joy, alone, could writhe his heart. 


Dear to him is childhood'’s moan, 
Female shrieks to him are bliss; 
Mercy! caus't thou rear thy throue, 

In a bosom sear’d like this? 


Now with crime-accursed mirth, 
Horrid laughter shakes the sky ; 
Drunk with blood, the stain of earth, 

Join in fearful revelry. 


Sailor, waken' death is near, 
Waken from deceitful sleep; 

Sailor' ere the dawn appear, 
Thou shalt slumber in the deep. 


—_—-—— 


THE SOCIAL FIRE 


When beating rains and piercing winds 
At night attack the lab’ring hinds, 
And force them to retire— 
How sweet they pass their time away. 
In sober talk or rustic play, 
Beside the social fire. 


There many a plaintive tale is told 

Of those who, ling’ring in the cold, 
With cries and groans expire ! 

The mournful story strikes the ear, 

They heave the sigh, they drop the tear, 
And bless the social fire.’ 


The legendary tale comes next, 

With many an artful plirase perpleat, 
That well the tongue might tire ; 

The windows shake, the shutters crack, 

Each thinks the ghost behind his back, 
Aud hitches to the fire. 


Or now, perhaps, some homely swain, 
Who fann’d the lover's flame in vain, 
And glow’d with warm desire, 
Relates each stratagem he play’d 
To win the coy disdainful maid, 
And eyes the social fire. 
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To these succeeds the jocund song, 

From lungs less musical than strong, 
And all to mirth aspire ; 

The humble roof returns the sound, 

The social can moves briskly round, 
And brighter burns the fire, 


Oh! grant, kind Heav'n a state like this, 
Where simple ignorance is bliss, 

Tis all that I require; 
Then, then—to share the joys of life, 
I'd seek a kind indulgent wife, 

And bless my social fire! 
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A DYING HUSBAND'S ADDRESS TO 
HIS WIFE. 


Come hither sweet—my bonnie wife! 
Still dearer now to me, 

Watch owre me whiles—my luve—my life 
For I maun surely dee. 

Oh! let me view God’s glorious light 
Smile on my native scene, 

Before I close in death's cauld night, 
My dull an’ heavy een! 


An’ let me lean upon thy breast 
To mark thy tender e’e, 

For thou we'rt aye the dearest, best, 
An’ a guid wife to me. 

Greet—greet nae sair whan I am gane— 
Shed but ae secret tear; 

An’ live for that poor silly ane— 
Our bairn—as being dear. 


Oh! think, if on this cruel warld 
Her innocence were cast! 
To bide the shafts by envy hurl'd 
Mid poortith’s reekless blast? 
The larking snare—the insiduous paise, 
On laveliness that wait! 
An’ aye the warst o’ earthly waes— 
The scornin’ o° the great. 


Wha,’ whan her mither’s heart were still 
Beside her free-born sires, 

Wad shield the lamb frae ev'ry ill 
That comes when hope expires ? 

I flitt my dear—plight me your han’— 
Oh! never fawn or kneel! 

Oh! never beg frae mortal man— 
Fareweel luve-—life farewee!! 

S—of New-Jersey. 
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TUE WHEN, THE WAY, THE WHERE, 
THE WHAT. 


AN EPITAPH ON AN HERMIT. 


For years, upon a mountain's brow, 

A Hermit liv'd, the Lord knows how, 

A rope and sackcloth did he wear, 

He got his food, the Lord knows where ; 
Hardships and peuance were his lot, 
He often pray’d, the Lord knows what ; 
At length this holy man did die, 

He left the world, the Lord knows why ; 


He's buried in his gloomy den, 
And he shall rise, the Lord knows when. 








—————E 





NEW-YORK, 
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The winter scems to be backward; very little 
snow has fallen in our vicinity. Our old friend, 
Jack Frost, however, is playing his pranks, and 
makes the cheeks of our fair damsels look rosy, 
as they peep their smiling faces out of doors, to 
inhale the cool air of our New Year, and to make 
their customary calls. The gentlemen also 
find him nipping their noses, as they encounter 
his chilling blasts, whistling through the ave. 
nues, and around the corners of our streets. But 
we have no doubt, in due time stern winter will 
cover us with her white mantle, and the merry 
jingling of bells afford an opportunity for our 
riding friends, to realize the anticipated pleasure 
of gliding smoothly through our city in their 
sleighs. 

The populatiou of Great Britain accerding to 
a late census, is found to be rising 14,000,000— 
that of Ireland about 6,500,000. The popula- 
tion of the United kingdom may be estimated as 
not falling short of 21,500,000 souls. 


The Presbyterian church in New-Orleans is 
about being sold for debt, and converted into a 
theatre To prevent this the Rev. Mr. Smith, of 
New-Orleans, is endeavouring to make a collec- 
tion in Philadelphia, for the beuefit of the 
church. 


A miserable and miserly female aged about 
70, lately died in London, leaving property to 
upwards of one hundred thousand pounds! She 
left no will—and as no relation appears, or is 
known, her effects will probably go to the king 
Several persons have tried to establish relation- 
ship to the deceased but have failed. The old 
woman lived a life of celibacy and wretchcdness 
—her only companion being a cat, and her food 
of the coarsest kind. She was found dead by 
the bedside. 


The Legislature of the state of South-Caroli- 
na, at their last session, passed twenty-seven 
acts—amongst them we notice one to punish by 
death the willful murder of a slave. 


The President of the United States has issued 
proclamations, recognizing Lacathen De La Fo- 
rest as consul of France for the port of Balti- 
more—Paul P. Thomasson, vice-consul of do. 
for the port of Savannah—and Charles Pindar, 
as Russian Vice-Consul for the port of Pensacola. 

A Patriot.—The late Admiral Brion, of the 
Venezulian service, (deceased at Curracoa) had 
advanced the Patriot Government his whole 
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I] is stated in the London papers, that each oj 
the novels that have been published by the om 
thor of Waverly, has yielded a net Profit o; 
20,000 pounds sterling. 

—»j— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*.* The “ Enigmas” of our Correspondey: 
Eustace, shall appear in our next. 
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MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening, 3d jnst. by the Rey. 
Dr. Milledoler, Mr. Joha G. Mott, to Miss Bj. 
za Proudfoot, daughter of Mr. Laurence Proyd. 
foot, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Mortimer, Mr. Elisha L. Avery, to Miss Jane 
Gunning, both of this city. 

On Sunday last, Mr. ——— Burnett, of 
Brooklyn, to Miss Mary Ogden, of New-Lo. 
don, Conn. 

At Auburn, Cayuga county, on the 26th ult 
Joel W. Bacon, Esq. attorney at law, to Mn. 
Mary C. Smith, daughter of the Hon. Lewis B. 
Sturges. 
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DIED, 


In this city, on Friday evening, 6th inst. Capt. 
William Fyle, in the 38th year of his age. 

On Monday morning fast, after a short illness, 
Mr. John Cauldwell, hardware merchant. Mr 
C. was from England, but has been for mauvy 
years a resident in this city, and a valuable 
member of society. 

On Sonday last, Mrs Elizabeth Kinder, for 
merly of Boston, wife of Mr. Arthur Kinder, of 
this city. 
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LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 


PaMPHLETS, Carnps, Hanopicus, Circl- 
Lars, &c Ke. executed with neatness and dit 
patch, at the office of the Ladies’ Literary Cv 
binet, No. 30 William-st. directly opposite the 
Post office. 
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TO PRINTERS. 
For sale, at this office, a small font of second 
hand brevier type, containing from 150 to 200 
Ibs.; It will besold low for cash. 
Dec 15 NATH. SMITH & Co. 
i‘ Subscriptionsfor the Cabinet, re 
ceived at the publisher's offices No. 15 Cedar- 
street, and No 30 William-st. directly opposll¢ 
the Post-Office. 
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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 
BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. 
At No. 15 Cedur-street, and 30 W illiam-strett; 
directly opposite the Post-Office ; to whom 
communications (post paid) may be 
addressed. 





property, amounting to three hundred and sev- 








enty-five thousand dollars. 


TERMs, 4 dolls. per year —Country subscribers 
to pay in advance. 
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